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WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
BEGINS WITH CHILDREN 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT Chie}, Children’s Bureau 


N his new book, The Proper Study 
of Mankind, Stuart Chase refers to 
the dominating drive of social sci- 

entists “to develop world men who can 
rise above their culture and see the 
planetary shape of things.” “Such 
men,” he adds, “can be against Mar- 
tians, or soil erosion, or typhus, or slums 
or famine—but they cannot be against 
men.” 

We are living in an era when mate- 
rial force has reached the maximum 
expression yet known to history. Yeta 
high degree of moral leadership and 
social organization had to direct that 
force in order to win the war against 
Nazism and Fascism. Today the world 
is divided. 
a period of an armed truce, which many 


Instead of peace we are in 
I 


careful observers predict will last a 
During this period it will 
be necessary for the United States and 


long time. 


other western nations to be prepared 
in a military sense. Yet though we may 
buy time with military preparedness, 
will 
by force but by demonstration of the 
and 


the outcome be determined, not 


superior values of democracy 


freedom. 


To show value of a free social order 

In the occupied zones of western 
Germany the victorious powers have a 
monopoly of physical force, but they 
know that the success of their occupa- 
tion depends upon the extent to which 
the German people become persuaded 
of the validity of democratic philos- 
ophy and concepts. The “democratiza- 
tion” of German thought and German 
life has a central place in the objectives 
of those in positions of responsibility. 

We are in the paradoxical position of 
attempting to use material power to 
provide an opportunity for the non- 
material methods of persuasion through 
demonstration of the superior values 
of a free rather than an authoritarian 
order. 


social In his book just pub- 
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lished, Education in a Divided World, 
President Conant of Harvard says: 
“If my diagnosis is correct, our fit- 
ness to survive in a divided world is 
related to the inherent in 
our traditions. Our future national 
strength depends to a large measure 
on wise and intensive cultivation of 
those elements in our democratic cul- 


power 


ture which are peculiarly our own. At 
the same time the responsibilities of 
world leadership require us to extend 
the boundaries of our interest and our 
sympathy as never before. We must 
formulate the goals of our free society 
in terms consistent with our past, yet 
force our imagination to leap two 
For if we are to combat the 
Soviet philosophy on other continents, 
not only must the morale at home be 
high but our foreign policy must be far- 
sighted and courageous.” 

The idea of freedom and the basic 
reliance upon the power of persuasion 


oceans. 


over force is inherent, though incom- 
pletely expressed, in western civiliza- 
tion. 

American democracy, Conant says, 
is in part a fact and in part a dream, 
and the latter is as important as the 
former. 


The child must be first 

We, unlike the people of many other 
nations, live in a society that is highly 
conscious that it is a “becoming” rather 
And because 
this is so, highest priority must be given 


than a finished product. 


to the persons of that age group which 
is supremely the period of growth— 
namely, the children. 

To quote President Conant again, 
“Equality of opportunity means equal 
opportunity for the youth of each gen- 
eration; the phrase as applied to adults 
has little or no meaning.” 





Given at the Colorado State Conference of 
Social Work, Denver, November 18, 1948. 


If we are to demonstrate our fitness 
to survive in a divided world, we must 
do everything possible to strengthen 
the determination of all citizens that 
every child born into the world under 
the American flag, regardless of race, 
creed, color, geographic location, or eco- 
nomic circumstances, have his fair 
chance in the world. 

Almost 30 years ago Julia C. Lathrop, 
first Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
called child welfare “a test of democ- 
racy.” 


As others see us 

We will be judged by the peoples of 
other cultures to a large extent by the 
degree to which we make this corner- 
stone of the American dream a reality. 
They will be helped to understand us 
as they sense our sincerity and our cour- 
age in advancing toward our goal of 
equal opportunity for all youth. They 
will doubt the inner strength and sta- 
bility of our civilization to the extent 
that they see us hesitant, wavering, and 
confused in relation to our goals for 
children. 

It is not only that through the oppor- 
tunities afforded to children, and the 
care they receive, that we must demon- 
strate our adherence to the principles of 
freedom, individual worth, and equality 
of opportunity both before the law 
and in relation to health, education, 
and economic and social well-being. 


For peace and freedom 

The first fruit of our success will be 
the development in children of those ca- 
pacities to live with themselves and with 
others that are essential if our children 
are to grow to be effective instruments 
for the advance of our civilization and 
the development of a free and peaceful 
world. 

We have plenty of evidence in this 
country that ill-educated, economically 
disadvantaged, unhappy, and frustrated 
people have difficulty in getting on with 
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Eastern and western countries are cooperating with UNICEF in administering child-feeding, medical, and other projects, without discrimina- 


tion because of race, creed, or political belief. 


others in their own communities, to say 
nothing of the world at large. Moun- 
tain feuds, race hatred, anti-Semitism 
flourish when people are left behind in 
pockets where isolation leads to back- 
wardness or disintegration. 


Peace begins in the minds of men 

{ducation for international under- 
standing and cooperation must begin, 
not in college, not in high school, not 
even in nursery school, but in the cradle. 

Some time ago a regional conference 
was held in Colorado, under the auspices 
of UNESCO, to bring home to the peo- 
ple the purpose of this great agency of 
the United Nations. It is founded on 
the principle that the basis for peace is 
Leaders are be- 
ginning to recognize the fact that to 
establish this basis we must begin with 
children. 

In The Proper Study of Mankind, 
Stuart Chase suggests “a gigantic proj- 


in the minds of men. 


ect to make a plan for permanent peace.” 
As the first step toward such a plan we 
need a great effort to mobilize our re- 
sources for (a) the study of the growth 
and development of children in the cul- 
tures in which they live, and the ways 
in which they can best be equipped to 
advance the purposes of our developing 
American democracy and its contribu- 
tion to permanent peace, and (0) the 
development of governmental and vol- 
untary action needed for the applica- 
tion of knowledge in relation to child- 
hood and youth as rapidly as it is ac- 
cumulated and tested. We hope that 
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preparatory work for the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth and the conference itself 
will help to awaken the public to an 
awareness of the urgent need for this 
gigantic effort and to chart the course 
hat it might take. 


To encourage research in child life 

To be successful such an effort must 
enlist the participation of scientists and 
professional leaders in many different 
fields, including medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology, law, education, cultural an- 
thropology, economics, sociology, and 
social work. The “team approach” is 
needed in both research and the admin- 
istration of services. In the past year 
the Children’s Bureau has had a series 
of conferences with social scientists in 
many fields, considering the areas in 
which research in child life is most 
needed and the ways in which it can be 
further developed. In accordance with 
recommendations growing out of these 
meetings, the Bureau is inaugurating, 
on a small scale, a clearing house of in- 
formation on research projects, under 
way but not yet published, in all 
aspects of child life and child develop- 
ment. 


Love is essential to the child’s health 

We know already that the outgoing, 
enfolding, unselfish love of emotionally 
mature parents is the soil in which the 
personal security of the child grows. 
To this understanding the professions 
of social work and child psychiatry and 


To millions of children the United Nations, through the fund, means tangible concern for them. 


psychology have contributed much. 
Such security is the basis for successful 
participation in family and community 
life and in the affairs of the Nation and 
the world. A concerted effort to sur- 
round all children with the kind of love 
that is essential to both their physical 
and mental health, and to provide ex- 
pert help for parents and their chil- 
dren, if they need such help, could 
remake the world. 


Social order based on dignity of free man 

A society that recognizes the rearing 
of children as its most important task 
will test all social institutions by their 
effect upon the emotional security of 
childhood. Does the care given the new- 
born infant and his mother directly en- 
courage the warmth of relationship be- 
tween mother and child which is so 
important from earliest infancy? Do 
the conditions of family life, the rela- 
tionships between parents, their rela- 
tionships to their children, the housing 
available to the family, the responsibil- 
ities that the mother may have for earn- 
ing part of the family income, interfere 
with or promote the fulfillment of the 
emotional needs of the young child? 
How can the conditions of family life 
be modified so as to make it possible for 
children to have greater security ? 

The second need of the child is for 
an example, a pattern by which he will 
build as he grows in experience and 
independence of thought and action. 
We must not only give children emo- 
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tional security; we must enable them 
tu identify themselves with parents, 
teachers, and civic leaders who are 
united in a great effort to establish a 
social order throughout the world based 
of the dignity of the free man and his 
responsibility for the common good. 


Preschool influences affect child 

President Conant thinks we need to 
turn loose a group of young social scien- 
tists to study our educational system, 
and that education must be evaluated in 
the light of the total situation in a 
community. 

“For example,” he says, “the investi- 
gators of a given educational situation 
must ask all sorts of questions about 
human relations among students and 
their families; they must also seek in- 
formation about the unwritten conven- 
tions and customs that determine to a 
large degree the behavior of individ- 
uals.” 

In other words, the make-up of the 
child as he comes to sehool, carrying 
within him the experiences of home and 
neighborhood, and the example which 
he finds in those he comes in contact 
with as they express unwritten customs 
and conventions are antecedent to the 
question of the kind of educational pro- 
gram he finds in the school. 

Bringing opportunities for general 
technical and professional education 
within reach of all, removal of economic 
barriers to education, and development 
of adequate guidance services in schools 
are essential if education is to serve our 
modern age. 

World understanding requires not 
only appreciation of the values and con- 
tributions of cultures other than our 
own, but also accurate appraisal of the 
forces making for division and conflict. 

In considering the specific ways in 
which education can promote the aims 
of democracy, President Conant lists 
study of Soviet philosophy as “the num- 
ber one educational need of the present 
moment.” 

He also urges study of other coun- 
tries and world problems. “A knowl- 
edge of world geography,” he says, “of 
European history, and of the culture of 
the Far East must be provided to some 
degree at every level of the educational 
process.” 

“One of the very difficult problems,” 
he adds, “is how some knowledge of 
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these complicated matters, involving a 
mass of detailed facts, can be supplied 
as part of a general education.” 

Having considered some of the ways 
in which enhanced effort for the well- 
being and opportunity of our own chil- 
dren will promote world understanding 
and the world peace, let us see how the 
foreign policy of the United States and 
the work of the United Nations must 
include in increasing degree concern for 
the welfare of children. 

For about 8 years the Children’s Bu- 
reau has participated in a program of 
cooperation with the other American 
Republics in scientific and cultural 
fields, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation. 


To compare experience 

In small numbers, people in respon- 
sible positions in other American coun- 
tries have been aided to come to the 
United States for study and observation 
of our methods and comparison of their 
experience with ours; in turn, people 
on the staff of the Children’s Bureau 
have been made available to other re- 
publics, on their request, to assist in the 
development of their health and wel- 
fare programs. 

A law enacted January 1948 author- 
izes similar cooperation with countries 
of Europe and the Far East. 

Similar activities on a world-wide 
scale are now made possible by the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. This year the Children’s Bureau 
is undertaking to give such service to 
a limited number of persons from Ger- 
many. Programs for persons coming 
to this country for study and observa- 
tion are made possible only through the 
generous cooperation of State and com- 


munity agencies. 


Workers find visits helpful 

It is impossible to assess fully the 
value of this kind of international in- 
terchange, in child welfare, social se- 
curity, education, health, and related 
fields. Some of the letters that come 
to the Children’s Bureau from obser- 
vers who have returned to their own 
countries illustrate how much such pro- 
grams can mean. 

For example, a health worker from 


India who had visited the Children’s 
Bureau wrote us as follows: 

“In the busy days of yours, perhaps 
you might be forgetting us, but we will 
never forget the most interesting and 
valuable time we had together when we 
were visiting the U. S. Public Health 
Service and Children’s Bureau in Au- 
gust 1947. * * * The detailed in- 
formation and material we had col- 
lected from you helps us a great deal in 
our work here. Our library is full of 
Children’s Bureau publications. * * * 

“My country and particularly my 
State being poor, we need this initial 
help from you to start the work. I want 
authentic and scientific literature to be 
distributed to the various health cen- 
ters we are building up through the De- 
partment of Public Health.” 

A returned visitor from the Philip- 
pines describes in a letter the various 
responsibilities which have been im- 
posed upon the group which had visited 
the United States. She writes: 

“There is so much work to do and 
plenty of ground to cover that the job 
seems endless. However we all feel 
that our stay and observations in your 
country have been of much help to us 
in carrying on our respective work 
here.” 

A South American pediatrician visit- 
ing child-health and welfare agencies 
in the United States about the time of 
the San Francisco Conference which 
set up the United Nations, wrote in sub- 
stance: 

“In this hour of world organization I 
have more faith in the international 
work for the benefit of the child that is 
being done in many places than I have 
in Dumbarton Oaks or San Francisco. 
After all, the latter in fact depends upon 
a human factor, but the work for chil- 
dren relates to the human factor itself, 
from its early roots, from its first hours 
of life.” 

The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund is proof 
that concern for children transcends all 
political barriers, even an “iron cur- 
tain.” Meetings of the Executive Board 
of representatives of 26 countries are 
characterized by a minimum of polit- 
ical debate and a high degree of unity 
of purpose. Eastern and western coun- 
tries are cooperating with the Fund in 


(Continued on page 142) 
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BALTIMORE'S TEMPORARY GROUP HOME 
HELPS TROUBLED CHILDREN 


DOROTHY CURTIS MELBY 


Supervisor of the Children’s Division, Baltimore City Department of Public Welfare 


OME CHILDREN who have to be 

cared for away from their own 
stand the 
better if they go to live for a while, not 


homes transplanting 
in a family home, but with other chil- 
dren in a group home. 

Take, for example, a child who has 
never known what it is to take a bath, 
to go to bed at a regular hour, to sleep 
between sheets, and to eat three meals 
Such a child may learn to do 
all these things with less resistance in 


a day. 


a group of children than in the closeness 
of a family home. 

Then there is the child who is dev- 
astated by the loss of his parents and 
Such a child finds in a 
group home that he is not alone in his 


his home. 
experience. Besides, a group home, 
with its congregate living, is so differ- 
ent from his own home, or any family 
home, that he is not likely to make com- 
parisons between them. This is true 
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also for the child who has had to leave 
a foster home on account of the death 
of the foster mother or because the 
foster parents find him so difficult that 
they ask to have him taken away. 
Sometimes a child who must be cared 
for away from home has such a strong 
emotional tie with one or both parents— 
whether a beneficial tie or a harmful 





one—that he would find it impossible 
to establish good relations with a foster 
father and mother. A child of this 
kind, if placed in a group home, shares 
a house mother with a dozen other chil- 
dren. He has a chance to be with a 
number of adults who do not have the 
emotional stake in him that his own 
parents have and who do not demand of 
him as muclr response as a foster father 
and mother would. 





Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, held April 17-23, 1948, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


About 40 of these and other types of 
difficult, troubled boys and girls, 6 to 
16 years old, live, in a constantly 
changing group, for periods ranging 
from 6 months to a year, in a group 
home called Cylburn, which is con- 
ducted by the Children’s Division of 
the Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Cylburn was not started with its 
present purpose; that is, to place se- 
lected children in group care and to 
give them every opportunity for devel- 
opment until they are ready to live 
successfully in family foster homes. 
Instead, it began merely as a shelter 
home, when no foster homes could be 
found quickly, for children 2 to 16 
years of age who were committed by ¢ 
court to the department of public wel- 
fare. (At that time, in 1945, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare had been 
in existence only 8 years, and the Chil- 
dren’s Division only 2 years; and our 
temporary foster homes had not yet 
been developed. ) 

It was first thought that the chil- 
dren would remain 2 or 3 weeks in 
Cylburn, and then move into foster 
homes. But foster homes were as scarce 
et the end of the allotted time as they 
were on the day the child was com- 
mitted. 
that some children seemed to profit 
through living with other children, 
And so the children were kept in Cyl- 
burn longer than had been expected. 

It is impossible for any ageney that 
cares for children not to examine fre- 
quently what it is doing, and to try to 
improve it. And so Cylburn in its 6 
years of life has been constantly chang- 


Besides, the workers noticed 


ing in concept and in practice. 


The house and grounds 

Cylburn, the 200-acre estate where 
these children are under the care of the 
Children’s Division, was originally 
bought by the Park Board of Baltimore 
for future park purposes. It gives its 
name to the institution. 

Cylburn’s lawns, fields, and woods are 
ideal for children’s outdoor activities. 
But the three-story house on the estate, 
a fashionable home of the nineties, is 
an austere stone mansion with large, 
high-ceilinged, dark rooms that were 
never meant to house children. 

To transform this forbidding house 
into a welcoming, livable home for chil- 
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dren has taken time, imagination, and 
money. Old floors have been covered 
with bright linoleum, and dark walls 
and woodwork have been painted sunny 
colors. Though the inside of the house 
is now hardly recognizable as the Vic- 
torian mansion of other days, much 
must still be done, and some changes 
that are necessary to make it truly a 
children’s home can never be made. 

Finding staff for the shelter in the 
first place was no easy task, and as the 
purpose of the institution has changed 
from giving temporary shelter to pro- 
viding group experience for certain 
children, the type of personnel has of 
necessity changed. 

Although the institution is under 6 
years old there have been three different 
superintendents. It was not until June 
1947 that a superintendent was found 
whose chief interest, experience, and 
training were in the field of group liv- 
ing for children. Needless to say, it 
is since then that we have made the 
greatest progress in the care of the 
children. 

All employees come under the city 
merit system. Qualifications have been 
set up for each job, and an examination 
is required of each person meeting these 
qualifications. 

A staff of 11 people is deemed neces- 
sary. At present there is the superin- 
tendent, who is a man, and the assistant 
superintendent, his wife; a senior house 
father with over-all recreational respon- 
sibility; four house mothers, a general 
housekeeping helper, a cook, a janitor, 
and a laundress. The superintendent is 
directly responsible to the supervisor of 
the Children’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and works with 
her through weekly conferences. Be- 
sides having over-all responsibility for 
the institution, the superintendent 
works directly with all the house par- 
ents through staff meetings and indi- 
vidual conferences. The assistant su- 
perintendent is responsible for super- 
vising the housekeeping staff and for 
purchasing the children’s clothing and 
keeping it in repair. 

In addition to having an administra- 
tive staff and house parents that have 
an understanding of children and an 
ability to live and work with them, it 
is important that the institution also 
have a maintenance staff with the same 


qualities. The cook, for example, not 
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Children are given duties to help them learn to take responsibility, not to lighten staff work. 


only has the responsibility of cooking 
the meals, but works with the children 
in the part they take in the kitchen 
chores. Whether the work is a satis- 
fying experience for them largely de- 
pends upon the personality of the staff 
and their ability to get along with 
children. 
The role of case workers 

Children like these troubled young 
residents at Cylburn need the help of 


The institution has no 
case worker on its staff, but each child 


a case worker. 


does have the help of a case worker as- 
signed to him by the Children’s Divi- 
sion. As many as six or eight case 
workers are likely to be serving Cyl- 
burn’s children at any one time, and 
these workers change as the children 
come and go. 

The problem of the best way to give 
the children case-work help is still un- 
solved. Question after question on this 
point arises, among them these: Should 
the home have a case worker on its staff 
to help the children with their living 
experiences within the institution—to 
help them get the maximum advantage 
from everyday living with a group of 
children? If the home had this staff 
member, to whom would she be respon- 
sible? From whom would she get su- 
pervisory help? 

Should a child’s case worker change 


when he enters and leaves Cylburn ? 
(This would happen if Cylburn had a 
case worker. ) 

Would the children there get more 
help from a case worker who gave serv- 
ice only to children at Cylburn or from 
one who served also children in foster- 
family homes, as under the present 
plan? Ifa case worker on the Cylburn 
staff worked with the children’s parents, 
how could she help solve the whole, 
many-angled problem of placement ¢ 

Having a changing number of case 
workers serving children constantly (at 
present seven workers and four super- 
visors), and having this system work 
well for the children, poses a problem 
for the staff at Cylburn. As one way of 
attacking the problem, case workers and 
institution staff discuss matters having 
to do with the children that are their 
common concern. 

The discussions take place at regu- 
lar meetings of the superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, house parents, 
case workers, supervisors, and the su- 
pervisor of the Children’s Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

Questions like the following are 
talked over in terms of individual chil- 
dren: What does a house parent need to 
know about a child in order to help him 
live in a group of children? What do 
the relations between a case worker and 
a child mean to the child as he lives 
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in a group, as he does at Cylburn? 

These and many other questions, some 
more general and some intensely spe- 
cific about an actual incident, are the 
concern of staff and social worker, each 
from the viewpoint of his particular 
responsibility. 

The goal of all our activities is to give 
every possible opport unity to each child 
for natural growth and development. 

In the first 2 years the struggle for 
sheer existence was all absorbing. The 
house furnace didn’t work; the staff was 
inexperienced; the children were of 
wide age range and had a great variety 
of troubles. But gradually, as the en- 
vironmental difficulties diminished and 
we began to plan satisfying experiences 
for the children, we realized that we 
were making a grave mistake. We were 
asking 12 children of nursery-school age 
to live 24 hours a day in an overstimu- 
lating atmosphere. Each child not only 
shared one house mother with 11 other 
children, but also had a succession of 
other adults caring for him while his 
house mother was off duty. The chil- 
dren lived in an atmosphere of bois- 
terousness that any group of 38 children 
And so in 
the belief that no very young children 


of different ages can create. 


could benefit from this kind of living, 
tie lower age limit was changed to 6 
years, leaving the span from 6 to 16 
years. 


Giving a sound group experience 


When we stopped taking children 
from 2 through 5 years, we began to ex- 


amine what we needed to do to give the 
older children a satisfactory living ex- 


perience. Certain things needed to be 
done, whether the institution was for 
short-time shelter or for planned living 
over asomewhat longer time. We began 
to move definitely toward giving each 
child help from group living. We could 
not let the time he spent at Cylburn be 
merely a waiting time till a family 
home was found or till his own parent 
or parents reestablished a home. We 
needed to consider what we could give a 
child each day while he was in the insti- 
tution. 

Not even at the very beginning were 
At no time 
has the staff planned to organize the 
children so as to make their own work 
lighter. The children have always had 
freedom to express themselves and free- 


the children regimented. 


dom to play anywhere in the house or 
near it. But in our effort to give full 
freedom we have had the inevitable re- 
sult of giving more freedom than a child 
can bear. 

At one time a child’s day was not well- 
enough organized to give him a feeling 
of security. Indeed, as we try to make 
Cylburn an institution for beneficial 
group living, one of our major problems 
seems to be: How to achieve a frame- 
work of organization within which a 
child may have only the kind of freedom 
that he can use with profit. 

Of one thing we are sure—that each 
child must be able to depend on, and 
should be required to accept, regular 


hours of eating, sleeping, working, and 


Group experience in the children’s everyday lives is important to their natural development. 













































































playing. And carrying out these neces- 
sary everyday activities at regular 
hours must be made satisfying to him. 
His group experience in going ‘to bed, 
for example, is as important as being 
with other children in a craft class, if 
not more so. 

We are sure also that he must have a 
house mother who is as dependable as the 
clock itself. He must know that she 
will always be waiting for him when he 
returns from school and that she will be 
interested in him and in what he is do- 
ing, thinking, and saying. 

And his house mother must require of 
him certain accomplishment. She will 
provide clothing for him that is in good 
repair, but she will also require him to 
care for it. She will require him to come 
to meals on time, but first she will be 
responsible for making mealtime a pleas- 
ant social experience. (It is taken for 
granted that the food will be good and 
will be attractively served.) 

Any effort to plan for children living 
in a group should attempt to achieve a 
balance between time for work, time 
for play that is planned and supervised, 
and time when they may do nothing if 
they choose. 

Certainly an appropriate balance has 
been hard to achieve at Cylburn. How 
much work should be required of a child 
so that he gains a sense of responsibility 
for himself as a member of a group— 
indeed, as a member of society? When 
does the amount of work go beyond what 
a child needs and become based on the 
need of the institution for his service? 
How much should a child be required to 
do for himself and for his group in rela- 
tion to clothing, food, and living quar- 
ters? These necessities of everyday liv- 
ing become the foundation of either 
helpful or harmful group experiences. 

But over and above what children 
should do for themselves and for the 
group, they should take part in other 
satisfying activities. Real planning 
on the part of the staff is necessary to 
meet this need. Here again a balance 
should be achieved—this time between 
physically active outdoor and indoor 
play and quiet, thoughtful recreation. 
Children should have enough stimula- 
tion to be satisfying, yet not enough to 
create tense excitement. A balance in 
play must be worked out, as well as a 
balance in all the other factors that 
go to make up a child’s happy day. 
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Living at Cylburn is an experience 
in Which we of the Children’s Division 
hope that each child will gain some- 
thing of what he has lost in his unfor- 
tunate experiences before he came to the 
institution. Toward this primary pur- 
pose, a child may have to learn to trust 
adults; to live and play with other chil- 
dren; and to respect and believe in him- 
self. Therefore in his life at Cylburn 
contact with the larger community is 
And so he goes to 
public school, to Sunday school, to the 
movies, and to other places where chil- 
dren gather. He takes part in commu- 
nity activities with the children in his 
school and Sunday school. 


very important. 


It is very 
important that while a child is living 
at Cylburn he should gain a sense of 
being like other children and of “belong- 
ing,” just as they do. 


Application and selection 


The change in assigning children to 
Cylburn shows most clearly the meta- 
morphosis of Cylburn from a shelter 
home to a group home. 

When Cylburn opened, the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Department of 
Public Welfare had no application de- 
Children committed 
to the agency by the court and often 
Any 
child committed was likely to be sent 
directly to Cylburn if there was a 
vacancy. 


partment. were 


had to be placed that very day. 


Now all applications for placement 
in Cylburn are received in the appli- 
cation department of the Children’s 
Division. The workers in that depart- 
ment deal with parents only, not with 
children. They study with parents not 
the specific question of whether a child 
should enter Cylburn but the whole 
problem of him— 
whether it is best to have the child 
committed to the Department of Public 
Welfare by the circuit court for place- 
ment. 


separation from 


When a parent and the agency 
have reached a joint decision that place- 
ment seems to be the best solution for 
parent and child, the case is referred 
to the department of temporary care. 
The district supervisor and the case- 
work supervisor of this department de- 
termine with the parent whether the 
child is to be placed in 


a temporary 
foster-family 


Cylburn. 
Every effort is made to place only those 
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home or at 


+ 
- 





Quiet recreation in the evening is part of group experience for these youngsters at Cylburn. 


children at Cylburn who can profit by 
living for a while in a group. 


How the children change 


It is surprising to us that in spite of 
our inexperience in running a children’s 
home, of our blunders, of our shortage 
of workers and the frequent staff 
changes, and of our lack of program, 
most of the children have gained some- 
thing substantial for themselves from 
living there. Through the help of a 
case worker and the institution’s staff, 
children have changed from belligerent 
street-urchins into children acceptable 
for placement in a foster-family home. 
Children have learned to be children, to 
get satisfaction from playing children’s 
games with other children of their own 
age instead of sex activities and begging 
in taverns. 


Our task ahead 


A few children have found no satis- 
faction in the group life of Cylburn. 
This is partly because we did not pro- 
vide what they needed and partly be- 
cause they had deep-seated emotional 
difficulties requiring treatment, possibly 
in a psychiatric hospital. 

We know that we have given no child 
enough, but now our staff is better qual- 


ified for the work, and more stable, we 
hope that we can begin to refine our 
dlay-to-day process. 

We are beginning to be more thought- 
ful and responsible about the way a 
child is prepared for coming to Cylburn, 
the way he is received, and the way he 
leaves. 

We are being more responsible about 
each child’s part in the day-to-day liv- 
ing at Cylburn. 
choice in his clothing and more respon- 
sibility for caring for it. We are hop- 
ing to plan for his taking part in self- 
government, being mindful of his limi- 
tations. We are starting.to keep for 
‘ach child a record of his living at Cyl- 
burn ; heretofore there has been only the 
case worker’s record of the child, kept 
for the Division’s use. 

This group living is offered as part 
of the foster-care program of the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Baltimore De- 
partment of Public Welfare, in addition 
to care in foster-family homes. We of 
the staff of the Children’s Division feel 
that we are now on the brink of being 
able to give a stable, beneficial back- 
ground for living to those children com- 
mitted to the Division’s care who need 
and can use with profit a short-time 


He is having more 


group experience. 


Reprints available in about 4 weeks 
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MEMPHIS ATTACKS ITS 
RHEUMATIC-FEVER PROBLEM 


JAMES G. HUGHES, M. D. 


Associate Professor of Pediatrics, University of Tennessee 


NE of the bright spots on the 
American scene is the constantly 
widening scope of community 

planning in the field of health. Through 
the stages of municipal sanitation, con- 
trol of contagious diseases, and the furn- 
ishing of immediate medical care for 
those unable to pay has evolved the con- 
cept that a community also has obliga- 
tions to those of its citizens who are 
chronically handicapped by disabling 
conditions. 

The city of Memphis, attempting to 
meet one aspect of its obligation to its 
small handicapped citizens whose par- 
ents are unable to arrange for proper 
attention from private physicians, has 
taken steps to solve the problem of rheu- 
matic fever in children, as part of a 
broader community plan for child 
health, in which many public and 
private agencies are sharing. 

The rheumatic-fever problem that the 
city is attacking is the disease as it oc- 
curs in children under 13 years of age 
who are residents of Memphis and Shel- 
by County, who are not under care of a 
private physician, and who attend the 
out-patient department of the John 
Gaston Hospital (the city hospital) or 
are admitted to the hospital itself. 

Rheumatic fever is by no means a rare 
condition in the South (Memphis is no 
exception to the rule), though the dis- 
ease does not strike so frequently as it 
does in colder climates. Among the 
children we are considering, about 2 per- 
cent either have the disease or are sus- 
pected of having it. For example, in 
the past 5 years 200 children were seen 
in the clinic or the hospital who were 
diagnosed either definitely or tenta- 
tively as having the disease. 

Despite the frequency with which 
rheumatic fever occurs in the children of 
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the city, and the severity with which it 
strikes, no organized attack on the prob- 
lem was made until 1947, when a special 
rheumatic-fever committee was estab- 
lished as a subsidiary of the health 
steering committee of the community 
council. 

The rheumatic-fever committee con- 
sists of physicians from the University 
of Tennessee, others in private practice, 
social workers, medical-social personnel, 
public-health representatives, and per- 


sons representing other civic groups. 

Through the efforts of this committee 
a children’s heart clinic was organized. 

The first group to come under the 
surveillance of the new children’s heart 
clinic was the backlog of 200 children 
who had been suspected of having 
rheumatic fever. 

Intensive efforts were made by the 
social-service department of the John 
Gaston Hospital and the junior depart- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century Club (a 
woman’s club specially interested in 
children’s health) to locate and bring 
these children back for study. Many 
had moved and could not be located, but 
the majority were found and their cases 
reviewed. 

In many instances, it was clear on 
further study that a diagnosis of rheu- 
matic fever was not tenable, so that the 
total number of children in whom the 
diagnosis was substantiated fell con- 
siderably short of 200. Nevertheless, 
there are more children with the disease 
than one likes to think of and they con- 
stitute a sizable problem. 


Often during the acute stage of rheumatic fever the child needs to be cared for in a hospital. 
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Owing to the efforts of the public 
health department, a drive has been go- 
ing on through the visiting nurses’ 
group to bring to the new clinic all chil- 
This 


has brought to light many children with 


dren suspected of heart disease. 


congenital heart disease, some of whom 
can be helped by surgery. 

As was to be expected, many children 
with functional heart murmurs have 
been weeded out from the group with 
organic disease of the heart. 

Many diseases may simulate rheu- 
matic fever. One such disease is sickle- 
cell anemia, 


Memphis. 


which is prevalent in 


Serious difficulties found 

The problem of rheumatic fever in 
Memphis children has been approached 
from four angles: 

1. Diagnosis, which implies proper 
facilities and personnel for this purpose. 

2. Hospitalization facilities for the 
acute or active stage of the clisease. 

5. Convalescent facilities for the sub- 
acute stage. 

4. Follow-up supervision of patients. 

In all four of these major aspects of 
management of rheumatic fever serious 
Facili- 
needed improve- 
not only better equipment but 


deficiencies were encountered. 
ties for diagnosis 
ment 
also more careful medical supervision. 
Hospitalization facilities for children in 
the acute or active stage of the disease 
process were none too good. Convales- 
cent services were lacking, as they are 
now. Follow-up supervision of the 
patients was not being carried out. 

Typically a child with rheumatic 
fever had been seen in the out-patient 
department or admitting room of the 
hospital, was hospitalized during the 
acute stage in crowded surroundings, 
sent home as soon as the immediate con- 
dition permitted, and not followed in 
the home. Subsequent medical exami- 
nations, with few exceptions, had been 
given him only if new symptoms arose, 
or if former ones returned. 

The following steps have been taken 
to improve conditions with regard to 
rheumatic fever: 

In the new children’s heart clinic, not 
only children with rheumatic fever but 
also those with congenital and other 
types of heart disease now receive spe- 
cial Furthermore, 


supervision. any 


child suspected of having heart disease 
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is sent to this clinic to determine the 
presence or absence of significant heart 
involvement. 

At the present time, the clinic meets 
every other week, but the number of 
children who are being seen is increas- 
ing so rapidly that it will soon be neces- 
sary for it to meet every week. 

Space for the clinic activities has been 
acquired in the out-patient department, 
adjoining the hospital. There are wait- 
ing rooms for these children separate 
from the general clinic waiting room. 
This decreases the opportunity for cross- 
infection. 

The medical personnel of the chil- 
dren’s heart clinic consists of three to 
four pediatricians who are members of 
the staff of the university, and six pedi- 
atric residents, Two nurses assist with 
the records and in the management of 
the patients. 

Volunteer workers assist as clerks. In 
addition, they help the hospital social- 
the 
patients for clinic appointments, and, 


service department to contact 
when the weather is inclement, trans- 
port the children to and from the clinic. 
This latter service is invaluable, con- 
sidering the dangers rheumatic patients 
face from recurring attacks of 
throat. 

The junior department of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club has adopted, as its 
permanent project, the field of heart 
children. These women 
learned of the need for better X-ray 
diagnostic facilities, which would en- 


ig sore 


disease in 


able children to obtain an improved and 
a more easily available service. As a 
consequence, the organization gave ap- 
proximately $8,000 to the city of Mem- 
phis to equip a special cardiae diag- 
nostic laboratory, which is chiefly an 
X-ray room. Through the kindness of 
an X-ray equipment company a very 
fine machine was obtained at a marked 
reduction. The new room, worth about 
$12,000, is a part of the suite of rooms 
of the X-ray department of the John 
Gaston Hospital. 


A step forward 

With the new X-ray facilities chil- 
dren can be handled as a special group, 
appointments for examinations are 
readily filled, delays are at a minimum, 
and children can be seen without having 


to wait in the general waiting room, 


where they would be exposed to the 
hazard of cross-infection. In this new 
room children who have’been singled 
out for fluoroscopy and X-ray films in 
the clinic are examined at the end of the 
A bronze plaque in the 
shape of a heart is on the door of the 
room, bearing the words: “That the 
Hearts of Children May Be Made Glad 
Again.” The problem of obtaining ade- 
quate X-ray facilities has been solved. 

The same club group also gave $800 
for an electrocardiograph machine for 
the children’s heart clinic. Previously 
electrocardiograms were difficult to ob- 
tain because of the long list of patients 
waiting for this service. Now the trac- 
ings are taken after the clinic sessions, 
and the machine is also available at 
other times in the Children’s Hospital. 

Laboratory facilities for serology, 
blood counts, urinalyses, sedimentation 
rates, and so forth, are quite adequate 
and offer no problem. 

Children with rheumatic fever in the 
active stage are hospitalized in the 
Children’s Hospital. 


clinic session. 


New children’s hospital needed 

Every effort is made to isolate these 
patients from children with acute infec- 
tions, and there have been surprisingly 
few cross-infections to rheumatic pa- 
tients. Still, when the hospital is 
crowded, the rheumatic-fever patients 
are not shielded from the possibility of 
cross-infection as much as would be de- 
sirable. No solution to the problem is 
seen until a new children’s hospital is 
obtained. 

Increase in the number of pediatric 
residents after the war has resulted in 
much closer supervision of all children 
in the hospital, and has meant that there 
getting 
patients of all sorts discharged as soon 
as their conditions permitted. Previ- 
ously, a small, overworked staff was un- 


have been very few delays in 


able to cover the cases so completely, and 
delays occurred which led to overcrowd- 
ing of the wards. The wards are much 
less crowded now, and, therefore, the 
rheumatic-fever patients have more 
space and better protection. 

The crux of the problem of rheumatic 
fever in Memphis and Shelby County is 
the lack of facilities for convalescent 
care. There is no need to dwell on the 
importance of such facilities, for it is 
widely recognized that no successful 
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rheumatic-fever program can exist 
without proper arrangements for con- 
valescence. Memphis at present totally 
lacks convalescent facilities for children 
with rheumatic fever. The city is bear- 
ing an unnecessary financial burden in 
keeping such children in the hospital 
after the acute stage of the disease is 
over, when they would do much better 
in a convalescent home. 

The picture is not so dark as it seems, 
however. One of the largest organiza- 
tions in the city is planning to build a 
convalescent home, or to buy a suitable 
residence and convert it into a convales- 
cent home, retaining title to the prop- 
erty. This organization would not be 
able to contribute to the annual budget 
of the convalescent home, and it has been 
advised to wait until means are found 
to support this budget. 


For a convalescent home 


The greatest need at present is for 


funds to support the annual budget of * 


a suitable convalescent home. The bud- 
get would include not only the cost of 
food, laundry, heating, lighting, and 


maintenance of the home itself, but also 
the salaries of a cook, a maid, full-time 
nurses, a full-time medical-social work- 
er, and a recreation worker. A teacher 
could be supplied by the city. Medical 
supervision would be by the pediatric 
department of the University of Ten- 
nessee. A senior medical student or a 
pediatric resident would live in the con- 
valescent home in order that the chil- 
dren would have medical attention 
available at all times. Staff members 
of the pediatric department would be 
assigned to the convalescent-home 
service. 

No attempts have been made to or- 
ganize foster-home care for convalescent 
children, but such homes are probably 
going to be required in the future even 
when a convalescent home is available. 

At a meeting of the rheumatic-fever 
committee it was agreed that efforts 
should be made to obtain the consulta- 
tion services of representatives of the 
Children’s Bureau in planning a rheu- 
matic-fever program, especially with re- 
gard to facilities for convalescent care. 
It was thought best, however, to wait 


This little rheumatic-fever patient is receiving special long-time care at home after leaving 
the hospital. If the home is not suitable for such care, a convalescent home may be needed. 
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until local efforts could take care of the 
obvious fundamental steps in improv- 
ing the clinic’s service before asking for 
consultation. Meanwhile the Children’s 
Bureau has been kept advised of the 
rheumatic-fever problem in Memphis 
and the steps that have been taken to 
solve it, and consultants from the Bu- 
reau are planning to come to Memphis 
in the near future. 

It is hoped that the Memphis program 
will become the start of a State rheu- 
matic-fever program, with special funds 
for this purpose under the Social Se- 
curity Act; such programs are now 
being carried out in about half the 
States. These special funds are appro- 
priated for grants-in-aid to States for 
services to crippled children. The 
services are administered by official 
State agencies, and the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Federal Security Agency 
administers the grants-in-aid. 

The problems of the education and re- 
habilitation of children with rheumatic 
fever, of helping them to prepare to 
gain a livelihood, are also to be met. 
But these needs must await the more 
fundamental one of proper medical care, 
which should come first, and which is 
still not adequate. 

In the city’s efforts to attack its rheu- 
matic-fever problem, as with its other 
child-health problems, the health steer- 
ing committee of the community coun- 
cil, the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the Memphis and 
Shelby County Public Health Depart- 
ment, and private agencies have all 
shared in one way or another in plan- 
ning to give the chronically handi- 
capped child his chance for recovery, or 
at least, improvement. 

Particularly valuable have been the 
contributions of private organizations, 
especially the junior department of the 
Nineteenth Century Cluh, the Junior 
League, Le Bonheur, Les Passes, the 
Council of Jewish Women, and the So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults. 

One of the finest things that comes 
out of such joint participation in 
health projects by various groups is the 
tradition of service which is established 
and the increasing tendency of addi- 
tional organizations to make contribu- 
tions in service and funds for new 
projects. 


Reprints available in about 4 weeks 
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To marry and found a family is one of the equal and inalienable rights of all human beings. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


PREAMBLE 


HEREAS recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the 

equal and inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world; 

Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barba- 
rous acts which have outraged the con- 
science of mankind, and the advent of 
a world in which human beings shall 
enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been 
proclaimed as the highest aspiration of 
the common people; 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not 
to be compelled to have recourse, as a 
last resort, to rebellion against tyranny 
and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law; 

Whereas it is essential to promote the 
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development of friendly relations be- 
tween nations; 

Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and in the equal rights 
of men and women, and have deter- 
mined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger free- 
dom; 

Whereas the have 
pledged themselves to achieve, in co- 
operation with the United Nations, 
the promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; 

Whereas a common understanding of 
these rights and freedoms is ‘of the 


member states 





Approved by the United Nations General 
Assembly, at Paris, December 10, 1948. 





























greatest importance for the full real- 
ization of this pledge; 

Now, therefore, the general assembly 
proclaims this Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations, to the end that every individ- 
ual‘and every organ of society, keeping 
this declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and 
freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure 
their universal and effective recogni- 
tion and observance, both among the 
peoples of member states themselves 
and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1 

All human beings are born free and 
equal, in dignity and rights. 
endowed with 


They are 
reason and conscience, 
and should act toward one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 

1. Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this 
declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth, 
or other status. 

2. Furthermore, no distinction shall 
be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional, or international status of 
the country or territory to which a per- 
son belongs, whether it be independent, 
trust, non-self-governing or under any 
other limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the security of person. 
Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 
Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 


Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 
Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any 
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discrimination in violation of this dee- 
laration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 
Article 8 

Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tri- 
bunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the Con- 
stitution or by law. 
Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile. 
Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an inde 
pendent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions and of any criminal charge 
against him. 


Article 11 

1. Everyone charged with a_ penal 
offense has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according 
to law in a public trial at which he has 
had all the guarantees necessary for his 
defense. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offense on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a 
penal offense, under national or interna- 
tional law, at the time when it was com- 
mitted. Nor shall a heavier penalty be 
imposed than the one that was appli- 
cable at the time the penal offense was 
committed. 


Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary interference with his privacy, 
family, home, or correspondence, nor to 
attacks upon his honor and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 

Article 13 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
Lorders of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country. 

Article 14 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in 
the case of prosecutions genuinely aris- 
ing from nonpolitical crimes or from 
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acts contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 
Article 15 

1. Everyone has the right to a 
nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his nationality nor denied 
the right to change his nationality. 
Article 16 


1. Men and women of full age, with- 
out any limitation due to race, nation- 
ality, or religion, have. the right to 
marry and to founda family. They are 
entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into 
only with the free and full consent of 
the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and 
is entitled to protection by society and 
the state. 


Article 17 

1. Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association 
with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his property. 
Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and 
in public or private, to manifest his reli- 
gion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship, and observance. 
Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions with- 
out interference and to seek, receive, 
and impart information and _ ideas 
through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 
Article 20 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association. 


Article 21 

1. Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country, di- 
rectly or through freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal 
access to public service in his country. 


3. The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic 
and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent 
free voting procedures. 

Article 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is en- 
titled to the realization, through na- 
tional effort and international cooper- 
ation and in accordance with the organ- 
ization and resources of each State, of 
the economic, social, and cultural rights 
indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 
Article 23 

1. Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work, and to 
protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favorable remuneration, in- 
suring for himself and his family an 
existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other 
means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form 
and to join trade unions for the protec- 
tion of his interests. 

Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays 
with pay. 

Article 25 ; 

1. Everyone has the right to a stand- 
ard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and medical care, and necessary 
social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, widowhood, old age, or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. 
All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 


Article 26 
1. Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion. Education shall be free, at least in 
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the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compul- 
sory. Technical and professional edu- 
cation shall be made generally avail- 
able, and higher education shall be 
equally accessible on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human person- 
ality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
It shall promote understanding 


doms. g. 
tolerance, and friendship among all na- 
tions, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to 
choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children. 

Article 27 

1. Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts, and to 
share in scientific advancement and its 
benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the pro- 
tection of the moral and material inter- 
ests resulting from any scientific, liter- 
ary, or artistic production of which he 
is the author. 

Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and in- 
ternational order in which the rights 
forth in this decla- 
ration can be fully realized. 

Article 29 

1. Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is pos- 


and freedoms set 


sible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject only 
to such limitations as are determined by 
law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of moral- 
ity. public order, and the general wel- 
fare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in 
no case be exercised contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 30 

Nothing in this declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any states, 
groups, or persons, any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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World Understanding 


(Continued from page 132) 


the administration of child-feeding, 
medical, and other projects, without 
discrimination because of race, creed, 
or political belief. To millions of chil- 
dren and their families the United Na- 
tions, through the Fund, means tangi- 
ble concern for their welfare. 


We learn from social science 

Social case work, psychology, and 
psychiatry have helped us to become 
objective and nonjudgmental in consid- 
ering individual behavior. A basic con- 
cept underlying these specialities is that 
“all behavior” is purposeful, and has 
meaning to the individual, and that only 
as it is understood and as the conditions 
underlying antisocial behavior are mod- 
ified can socially desirable results be 
achieved. 

Cultural anthropologists, social psy- 
chologists, and sociologists are giving us 
insights into different cultures and cul- 
tural patterns, and are viewing them in 
the same objective way that the case 
worker considers a client. 

We cannot deal intelligently with in- 
tercultural and international problems 
unless the beliefs, customs, aspirations, 
and problems of the peoples involved 
are understood and evaluated, first by 
social scientists, and then, so far as pos- 
sible, by our own public. 

During the first and second World 
Wars, experts in mental health made a 
tremendous contribution to the success 
of our armed forces. Social scientists 
participated in a number of key spots 
in our war and postwar efforts related 
to World War II. 

Our foreign service now includes not 
only experts in economics and trade, but 
also cultural attaches, public health at- 
taches, and, in some of our foreign mis- 
sions, labor attaches equipped to follow, 
and give information on, labor move- 
ments and labor conditions. The new- 
est comers in our foreign service are two 
social-welfare attaches, one in Paris and 
one just assigned to New Delhi. 


To develop understanding between peoples 

On the whole, recognition of the social 
aspects of foreign policy and‘ foreign 
relations has lagged far behind recogni- 
tion of the political and economic as- 


pects. Attention to social as well as eco- 


nomic factors is essential, if economic 
goals are to be reached under the Mar- 
shall plan, for example; if military oc- 
cupation is to prepare populations for 
self-government; if understanding be- 
tween peoples is to be developed in the 
degree necessary for sound international 
relations. 


We should study children of other lands 


I believe that social scientists, includ- 
ing social workers, have a great contri- 
bution to make to foreign policy, and 
that general provision should be made 
for their service in the foreign missions 
of our Nation. An important contribu- 
tion they can make would be to advance 
our understanding of the influences and 
conditions molding the personalities, 
beliefs, and social behavior of the chil- 
dren of other lands. 

One of the greatest needs of each hu- 
man being is to feel that he is under- 
stood. Wecan greatly promote a feeling 
of security in other peoples with relation 
to ourselves if they feel we understand 
and appreciate their needs, aspirations, 
and problems. The period of armed 
truce can be greatly shortened in the 
direction of permanent peace if we can 
human understanding 


have greater 


among the peoples of the world. 


Persuasion, not coercion 

The philosopher, Alfred North 
Whitehead, in his book, Adventures of 
Ideas, refers to “Plato’s publication of 
his final conviction, towards the end of 
his life, that the divine element in the 
world is to be conceived as a persuasive 
agency and not as a coercive agency.” 
“This doctrine,” Whitehead 
“should be looked upon as one of the 
greatest intellectual discoveries in the 
history of religion.” It is exemplified in 
the Christian tradition. 
society there must be sanctions, and in 


says, 


In organized 


the absence of other means such sanc- 
tions have led to war, but the free society 
can have no final survival or success un- 
less the method of persuasion is its pri- 
mary instrument. 

Social case work applies this princi- 
ple to the individual. Social work, with 
psychology and education and the social 
sciences generally, can help to enlarge 
the application of this principle in inter- 
group and international affairs. 
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PREMATURE INFANTS; a manual 
for physicians, by Ethel C. Dunham, 
M. D. Publication 325, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, 1948. 401 pp. 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. 
$1.25. 

Dr. Dunham has stressed in the past 
that one factor which will help decrease 
mortality among prematurely born in- 
fents is improved education of profes- 
sional personnel charged with their 
‘are. Publication of the book, “Pre- 
mature Infants; a manual for physi- 
cians,” is a major step toward this goal. 

The text is divided into two sections. 
Part 1 discusses the physical character- 
istics and growth of premature infants; 
the incidence, causes, and prevention of 
premature birth; mortality statistics; 
and factors influencing the prognosis 
for these babies. In part 2, entitled 
“Clinical Considerations,” are discussed 
clinical appraisal of the premature in- 
fant’s condition; care in the neonatal 
period; nutrition; congenital malfor- 
mations; birth injuries; infections; ab- 
normal blood conditions; metabolic and 
nutritional disturbances; and miscel- 
laneous conditions such as retrolental 
fibroplasia and diarrhea. 

Excellent summaries for quick use 
are available at the end of each chapter. 

The book has 31 illustrations, and 
there are 110 references to the literature 
for part 1 and 414 for part 2. There is 
also a series of appendixes, which in- 
clude, among other subjects, specifica- 
tions for incubators; sample forms 
for medical and nursing records; de- 
scription of catheter feeding, or gavage ; 
information on various fluids used for 
parenteral administration; and a sug- 
gested tabulation form for reporting 
deaths of premature infants in a hos- 
pital. 

The text is concise and comprehen- 
sive, and the book is well printed on 
good paper. The low price of $1.25, 
made possible by its publication as a 
Children’s Bureau report, will make it 
readily available to medical students 
and to pediatric and obstetric residents, 
as well as to pediatricians, obstetricians, 
and general practitioners. 

On the back of the title page the au- 
thor gives the following quotation from 
J. W. Ballantyne: “In writing the book 
I have honestly tried to avoid the four 
grounds of human ignorance set forth 
so long ago by Roger Bacon: Trust in 
inadequate authority, the force of cus- 
tom, the opinion of the inexperienced 
crowd, and the hiding of one’s own ig- 
norance with the parading of a super- 
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ficial wisdom.” One of the chief virtues 
oi the book is the successful effort to 
meet all these standards by extensive 
presentation of the sources of support 
for the opinions expressed. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
Committee on Fetus and Newborn re- 
cently dedicated its Standards and Rece- 
ommendations for Hospital Care of 
Newborn Infants to Dr. Dunham in rec- 
cognition of her outstanding services in 
reducing neonatal mortality. This 
book is one more of her great contribu- 
tions. 


Harry H. Gordon, M. D. 


IN THE NEWS 





India Holds Its First Child- 
Welfare Exhibition 


A child-welfare exhibition, present- 
ing some aspects of children’s problems 
all over the world, will begin in New 
Delhi, India, April 18. The first of its 
kind in India, the exhibition will be 
held under the auspices of the Indian 
National Committee of the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. Invitations 
have been sent to all foreign countries 
and to Provincial and State govern- 
ments in India. 


UNESCO Issues National 


Commissions Newsletter 


Thirty-one of UNESCO’s 44 member 
nations now have national commissions 
for UNESCO, according to the second 
issue of the National Commissions 
Newsletter, dated October 1948. This 
newsletter was established in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the general 
conference of UNESCO at its second 
session, in 1947: “That a periodical 
newsletter be prepared by the Secre- 
tariat, including all available informa- 
tion on national cooperative machinery 
in member states, for distribution to 
member states, national commissions, 
and other interested circles.” 

The plan for establishment of these 
commissions in the various countries 
originated in the constitution of 
UNESCO, which says: 

“Each member state shall make such 
arrangements as suit its particular con- 
ditions for the purpose of associating 
its principal bodies interested in educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural matters 
with the work of the Organization, 
preferably by the formation of a na- 
tional commission broadly representa- 
tive of the Government and_ such 
bodies.” 


The law establishing the United 
States National Commission for 
UNESCO was passed in 1946. 


CALENDAR 





# 


Mar. 31-Apr. 2—Second National Con- 
ference on UNESCO. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Called by U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

Apr. 1-2—Directing Council of the 
American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood. An- 
nual meeting. Montevideo, Uruguay, 

Apr. 3-10—National Negro Health 
Week. Thirty-fifth observance. For 
information: National Negro Health 
Week Committee, Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Apr. 4-6—American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. Annual meeting. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Apr. 8-9—American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science... Annual 
meeting. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 18-21—Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. Annual na- 
tional convention. Chicago, Il. 

Apr. 18-22—Association for Childhood 
Education. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Apr. 25-27—National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. Annual meeting. 
Miami, Fla. 

Apr. 25-30—General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Hollywood, Fla. 
Apr. 30-May 7—National Boys and 
Girls Week. Twenty-ninth annual 
observance. Further information 
from the National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 

Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

May 15-18—Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. New York, N. Y. 
Auspices of the National Education 
Association and the United States 
Department of Justice. 


Regional conferences, Child Welfare 
League of America 


Apr. 7-9—Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence. Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 1-4—Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence. Chicago, II. 

June 6-7—New England Regional Con- 
ference. Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Film Production Service, Athens, Ga. 
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HOW ONE COMMUNITY FIGHTS RHEUMATIC FEVER 


In this issue of The Child, Dr. James 
G. Hughes, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, tells us what his community, 
Memphis, is doing about the problem of 
rheumatic fever and heart disease in 
children. 

As part of the community’s broad 
plan for public health, a rheumatic- 
fever committee was formed, a com- 
mittee of wide scope, including repre- 
sentatives of both public and private 


agencies and members of the various 


professions concerned with health 


services. om 

The members of the committee took 
a long look at the problem, and then 
decided what was needed in order to 
give children with rheumatic fever and 
heart disease the services, they should 
have. They found that the community 
needed many weapons for an attack on 
the 


ties, personnel, funds, coordination of 


rheumatic-fever problem—facili- 


planning. But instead of being floored 
by the immensity of the task, they con- 
sidered all the needs, one by one, and 
made a plan for meeting each. 

Some of the needs, they found, could 
be met at once by use of the resources 
already available in the community. 
Some of them could be met in a com- 
paratively short time through a good 
deal of hard work and expenditure of 


the workers’ time. Others could be met 


only after long effort and through call- 
ing on resources outside the community. 

This for children with 
rheumatic fever and heart disease is 
not yet a complete, accomplished fact ; 
but after reading Dr. Hughes’ article 
one has faith that Memphis will reach 


its goal. 


program 


Planning like this, which pools all 
the resources of a community, public 
and private, and brings these resources 
to bear on a specific problem, is the way 
to get a program into full operation. 
And planning that keeps its eye on the 
long-term goal, while at the same time 
accomplishing specific objectives as they 
become achievable, is bound to succeed. 

All over the United States communi- 
ties, large and small, are becoming more 
and more interested in doing something 
for their children with rheumatic fever 
and heart disease. 

In about half the States the crippled 
children’s services provided under the 
Social Security Act now include pro- 
grams for the location, diagnosis, treat- 
of children 
with rheumatic fever and heart disease, 
although in a number of these States 


ment, and rehabilitation 


the services reach only a fraction of the 
counties in the State. Many additional 
States are considering ways and means 
of establishing such programs. 

Private agencies, especially the Amer- 
Heart and its local 


ican Association 


affiliates and chapters, are energetically 
mobilizing the interest of professional 
workers and the public in obtaining 
services for people with heart disease, 
including children with rheumatic fever 
and heart disease. 

The Children’s Bureau Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Programs for the 
Care of Children With Rheumatic 
Fever and Heart Disease—a newly ap- 
pointed committee—at its meeting 
March 4 and 5, 1949, discussed at length 
the unmet needs of such children in our 
country. 

The committee emphasized again and 
again that coordinated planning is es- 
It called for planning in which 
each of the professions concerned with 
health services—medicine, 
social work, 


sential. 


nursing, 
nutrition—contributes 
what it is best equipped to do; for 
planning in which public and private 
agencies contribute what each of them is 
best equipped to coordinated 
planning, to the end that each individ- 
ual child gets the kinds and amounts of 


do: 


services he needs, without gaps, dupli- 
cation, or confusion. 


Cla. A dail 


Epwin F. Dairy, M. D. 
Director, Division of Health Services 
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